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into account the conditions and consequences of that change.
He must ask what was done with the additional fish or the
additional leisure. He must ask what value attached to the
social and religious institutions that were sacrificed for them.
In short, he must judge the relative value of two different ways
of life, taken as two wholes. Now, in order to do this, he must be
able to enter with equal sympathy into the essential features
and values of each way of life: he must re-experience them both
in his own mind, as objects of historical knowledge. What
makes him a qualified judge, therefore, is just the fact that he
does not look at his object from a detached point of view, but
re-lives it in himself.

We shall see, later, that the task of judging the value of a
certain way of life taken in its entirety is an impossible task,
because no such thing in its entirety is ever a possible object
of historical knowledge. The attempt to know what we have no
means of knowing is an infallible way to generate illusions; and
this attempt to judge whether one period of history or phase
of human life, taken as a whole, shows progress as compared
with its predecessor, generates illusions of an easily recognizable
type. Their characteristic feature is the labelling of certain
historical periods as good periods, or ages of historical greatness,
and of others as bad periods, ages of historical failure or poverty.
The so-called good periods are the ones into whose spirit the
historian has penetrated, owing either to the existence of abun-
dant evidence or to his own capacity for re-living the experience
they enjoyed; the so-called bad periods are either those for
which evidence is relatively scanty, or those whose life he can-
not, for reasons arising out of his own experience and that of his
age, reconstruct within himself.

At the present day we are constantly presented with a view
of history as consisting in this way of good and bad periods, the
bad periods being divided into the primitive and the decadent,
according as they come before or after the good ones. This
distinction between periods of primitiveness, periods of great-
ness, and periods of decadence, is not and never can be historic-
ally true. It tells us much about the historians who study the
facts, but nothing about the facts they study. It is characteristic
of an age like our own, where history is studied widely and
successfully, but edectically. Every period of which we have